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g#A few numbers of this work will be issued 
and circulated without covers. In the first 
place, the patronage is too limited to defray the 
expense of them; and, secondly, it is desirable 
to gain lost time. A little more exertion on 
the part of its friends, in procuring new sub- 
scribers, and paying up arrears, would enable 
the proprietor to issue it in handsome style. 





NATIONAL POLITICS. 

For several years past it has been evident, to 
the observant Statesman, that the politics of 
this Republic were verging to one important 
point, namely, the Questionof Slavery. Thata 
system so odious, and so completely at war with 
all our republican professions and practices,should 
be tolerated for a moment, is wonderful:—and 
that it should produce conflicting interests, 
schisms, and party rancor, is natural. From 
the moment that the people of these States shook 
off the yoke ofa foreign government, and took 
upon themselves the administration of civil and 
political authority, has the Demon of Jealousy, 
begotten and reared tn the corrupted region of 
slavery, been at work in endeavoring to under- 
mine the peace and prosperity of the nation. It 
has long been my settled conviction, that no har- 
mony—no LasTIneG union—can possibly exist be- 
tween the advocates of freedom and the advo- 
cates of slavery. The same domineering spirit 
that induces men to exercise unlimited power in 
individual cases, spurs them on to the usurpation 
of authority in all cases whatsoever. 

These remarks are not the offspring of a hea- 
ted imagination. They are the result of sober 
and serious reflection. In every Presidential 
contest the struggle for power has been mea- 
surably between northern and southern politi- 
cians. Latterly, the strife has been waged 
mainly upon this local principle. The interests 


and predilections that have agitated the nation, 
and from which have arisen the political par- 
ties that now exist, and the fierce strife that is 
now witnessed. 

I now openly and unhesitatingly give it as my 
decided and candid belief, that the violent con- 
test between the planters of the south and the 
people of the middle and northefn. States, rela- 
tive to the Tariff, and internal improvements, 
is wholly attributable to the influence of the system 
of slavery. On this ground the great schism is 
based; and the principle of injustice and usur- 
pation connected with it is the grand pivot upon 
which our future presidential conflicts will turn, 
at least while the chief executive officer in the 
Federal government shall possess the right to 
“nullify” an act of Congress. ‘Take from that 
officer the tremendous power of the “Veto,” 
and the members of the slavite faction would 
have to look elsewhere for the means of exer- 
cising the tyrannical autherity by them claim- 
ed, and foolishly acceded to by the “working 
men” of the free States, who have had too little 
leisure to scan their wily intrigues. 

This article is merely intended as en intro- 
duction to a series of essays on the important 
subject to which it alludes. I shall, hereafter 
treat upon it as leisure and inclination dictates. 
But I now fearlessly and boldly assert, that THE 
SYSTEM OF SLAVERY 18 NO “STATE-RIGHT”’ MAT- 
rer; but that all the citizens of this republie 
are interested in its extinction; and if ever we 
abolish it, THE INFLUENCE OF THE PEO- 
PLE AND GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES MUST EFFECT IT. 


ed to the occupancy of this ground:—but having 
reflected much upon the subject, I am prepared 








ofthe former have been supposed to clash with i? defend it. 


those of the latter. Hence the preferences 


Lukewarm philanthropists may 
startle andcondemn. The advocates of slavery 


I am well aware of the responsibility attach- — 
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may vent their tyrannical rage. I consult 
neither. Truth” is my motto; and Truth will 
triumph, in the end, over all opposition, pro- 
vided its advocates persevere with firmness and 
activity. é 

I have long entertained the ‘opinions that are 
here expressed:—and I have good reason to be- 
lieve fhat many others have had similar views 
of the important subject. I have a mass of 
documents before me, from which I-shall glean 
something to my purpose from time to time. 
A number of the political gladiators of the pre- 
sent day, together with some who have quit the 
stage of action and the halls of intrigue, will 
be introduced to the notice of the reader. 

At present I shall conclude with a short ex- 
tract from an editcrial article in the “Village 
Record,” of a recent date. It is gratifying to 
find that a philanthropist and statesman, like 
Charles Miner, has the heart to conceive, and 
the independence to avow, such correct and in- 
controvertible sentiments as the following: but 
I should have rejoiced to perceive that he ex- 
tended his views still a little further back. 


‘ From the Village Record. 


It is manifest, that the reasons assigned for 
hostility to the Tariff and Internal Improve- 
ment, are not the main causes of the Nullifying 
schemes of the South. Forsome time we have 
apprehended there was a deep and hidden cur- 
rent, operative, thongh unavowed—that had 
slavery for its moving cause, which was driving 
the Nullifyers onward. Every day convinces 
us it is so. The Colonization Society looks to 
extensive aid from the General Government— 
considerable assistance has already been ren- 
dered. When the National Debt shall be paid, 
and the revenue be ample and unpledged, it 
would seem likely, if Liberia should in the mean 
time prosper, that the scheme might assume a 
more decidedly National aspect. Fearing the 
effect upon their cherished system, it is not un- 
likely that this cause produces effects more ex- 
tensive than we have generally imagined, 

Whatever it may be, whether that vaulting 
ambition; that proud self will, which is deter- 
mined to have its own way, and to rule or ruin— 
whether a real alarm exists that, in the reven- 
ues and power of the Federal Government there 
is danger tothe system of Slavery—or whet! 


ier 
there is an anti-federal jealousy of the growing 
greatness of the Government of the Union, 
compared with that of the states individually, 
we pretend not certainly to determine; each 
may have its influence, but one thing is very 
clear—%#There is a fixed determination—a 
settled policy, to cripple the General Govern- 
ment—to prune away thesources of its power— 
to break down the pillars of its greatness. 
Under the popular banner of state rights, rais- 
ed against Federal Usurpation, the crusade is 
to be waged. 


-_---~-- 


A PRETTY BUSINESS! 





internal slaye trade of this country, that they 
will not sell slaves to-go beyond the limits of 
this State or the District of Columbia. Hence, 
we often see advertisements like the following 
in the newspapers. ‘ 


“Forsale: A negro boy,a slave for life. He 
is eighteen years of age, acquainted with house 
work in general, and may be made a first rate 
waiter. His present owner will not sell him out 
of the State; but toa resident of the District of 
Columbia, or of this State, he will be-sold un- 
conditionally, to be dealt with as he may merit. 
A line addressed to E, S. at this office, will be 
attended to.” 


Now, although it is the undoubted wish of 
some to make such arrangements, in selling their 
slaves, as that they shall not be trafficked and 
and sold at a great di-tance from their relatives, 
without their consent; yet it is notorious that 
there are unprincipled wretches, here and else- 
where, who purchase slaves under such injune- 
tions, keep them a short time, and then dispose 
of them to the “soul-drivers,”» who prowl the 
country in every direction, seeking their prey. 
It would be well for the humane slave holder to 
look thoroughly into this matter, beforefmaking 
himself an unwilling party to such acknowled- 
ged criminal conduct. 

THE “LIBERALIST.” 

I very much regret to learn that the “Liber 
alist,” recently published in New Orleans, by 
Milo Mower, has been discontinued, for want of 
support. This has been the fate of every period- 
ical work, except the ‘Genius of Universal E- 
mancipation,” that has been established in 
America, with the view of promulgating the 
doctrines of universal freedom and justice, with- 
out regard to class or color. Yes, in this bles 
sed land of bibles, christians, constitutions, and 
republicans, where allclaim a high degree of re- 
ligious, political, and social virtue, there is not 
enough of either for the adequate support of one 
periodica! publication that dares to.advocate the 
holy cause ina firm&energeticmanner. Shame! 
shame! to the professed philanthropists of this 
generation. They have hands to labor, tongues 
to plead, and funds to spare, for any popular em- 
prise, no matter whether it be well calculated 
to effect all its projectors contemplate or not.— 
But while they loudly eulogise every effort to 
promote this great work of reformation, in the 
only practicable way, they have not the spirit 
to aid in furnishing the means necessary for its 
accomplishment. I repeat, that the American 
people have not the spirit to support even one 
such publication; for this periodical work, too; 





There are many among us who are so far"con- 
yinced of the impropriety of countenancing the 





must, long since, have ceased to exist, had not 
usual exertions and great personal sacrifices 
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been resorted to. If some of these States do 
not, ere long, witness the retributive vengeance 
of Heaven, for their criminal acts of oppression, 
it will not be delayed because there are “fifty 
righteous” to be found in Sodom.—No! with all 
their high professions of religion and freedom, 
there is not a people upon earth more deeply 
sunken in the mire of avarice and _ injustice. 
The great mass are fairly represented in the fol- 
lowing couplet: 

Behold! a factious band agree 

To call it freedom, when themselves are free! 

Are these remarks severe?—They are deserved- 
ly so:—and they are placed on record, for the in- 
dignant pervsal of those in future time who 
may be actuated by a bolder philanthropy, and 
a broader patriotism, than the religious and hu- 
mane “republicans” of the present day. There 
are indeed some cxceptions to the above gener- 
al censure; but they are few, comparatively 
speaking. 

Not only has the philanthropic Mowér been 
under the necssity of discontinuing his publica- 
tion, for lack of the necessary support; but the 
redarm of persecution has also been made bare 
to punish him for his patriotic devotion to the 
sacred cause of jnstice! He has been recently 
imprisoned, on a charge of circulating what the 
slave tyrants of.Lousiana please to term a “sedi- 
tious and inflamatory handbill,” among the co- 
lored people of New-Orleans. This bandbill, 
we learn, wasnothing more than an appeal to 
the people for the support of his publication, pre- 
vious to its discontinuance. Whether he will 
possess the nerve to meet the Negro monocrats 
of New Orleans with that stern rebuke that our 
Judge Brice and his “Swiss” minions have had 
a taste of, remains tobeseen. It is to be hoped 
thathe willultimately triumph over the malice 
and tyranny of his persecutors. 


eal 
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THE CANADA SETTLEMENT. 

This important undertaking is successfully 
progressing. A Convention of Delegates from 
various parts of the United States, composed of 
seme ofthe most intelligent colored people in 
the country, was recently held in Philadelphia; 
at which resolutions were adopted to prosecute 
it with vigor. The venerable Bishop Allen pre- 
sided in this Convention. It is expected that 
the proceedings will shortly appear in pamphlet 
form. 

I learn that this assembly did not sanction.the 
proceedings of the colored people from Ohio, 
but have resolved to proceed indépendentlv 
and in a way that will ot interfere with their 


plans. A Committee was appointed to transact 











such immediate business as might be considered 
advisable. Addresses to the colored people of 
the United States, and to philanthropists general- 
ly, and also one to the people of England, were 
adopted. A resolution was likewise passed to 
hold another general Convention at a future 
period. 

A particular topographical description of the 
country where the colored people are making 
their settlements in Canada, would at this mo- 
ment be a desideratum. I had calculated to 
furnish something of the kind, before now, but 
sufficient materials are not yet at command. 
There is no doubt, however, of the great fertili- 
ty of the soil, mildness of the climate, and civil 
advantages, there held out tu the views and ac- 
ceptance of our colored people; and this region, 
together with Mexico, and the West Indies, will 
eré long be to them what the land of Canaan 
was to the Israelites; a land of refuge from in- 
justice, and a home for those who are released 
from a worse than Egyptian oppression. 

Just as the matter for thisnumber was nearly 
prepared for the Press, I received a letter from 
Israel Lewis, agent of the colored people from 
Ohio, dated: ‘Wilberforce, Upper Canada, Septr 
tember 16th, 1830,” 

He writes that the gentlemen at Auburn, 
New York, who kindly interested themselves 
in procuring donations to aid the infant Colony, 
have sent them upwards of three hundred dol- 
lars, which has enabled them to pay a consider- 
able sum on the purchase of their land. He 
states that they are in need of further aid, te 
prosecute their undertaking; and requests that 
humane persons will lend their assistance. He 
observes that donations for this purpose, for- 
warded to James Seymour, Cashier of the 
Bank of Auburn, N. Y. will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and faithfully applied to the use above 
mentioned. He concludes by stating that they 
have small crops of corn, tobacco, beans, cab- 
vages, potatoes, melons, &c. now growing; that 
they are building new houses, and otherwise 
progressing with their settlement. 

jt were well worthy the serious considera- 
tion of the humane and the philanthropic of the 
wealthy class, in this country, whether at least 
as much good will not result from encouraging 
the settlement of our colored people in Canada, 
as may be expected from any. other colonial 
scheme. What say the advocates of the plans 
proposed by King and Tucker, to the Congress 
of the United States, a few years since? 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF HAYTI. 





By a late arrival from Port au Prince, I have 
received an interesting topographical diserip- 
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tion of the Southern portion of the island of 
Hayti. The limits of this work will not possi- 
bly admit of giving it fully in detail; but Ishall 
endeavor so to condense it as to furnish a gen- 
erally correct idea of the country. 
will please accept my thanks for his valuable 
manuscript. 


__— 


THOMAS CRUSE. 

From the communication of this gentleman, 
in this number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, it would seem that the spirit of 
avarice is yet too predominant for the success 
of his philanthropic project. 

I have the gratification, however, to learn 
from him that, since that article was in type, he 
has purchased and manumitted one young wo- 
man, who was held as a slave by a lady in this 
city. He, therefore has great cause to rejoice 
that one human being has, by his instrumentali- 
ty, been relieved from the yoke of bondage; and 
even should nothing further be done, in this way, 
some good has already been accomplished. 

When we take ‘into consideration the motives 
by which this gentleman is actuated, it must be 
admitted that his conduct is deserving of the 
highest praise: and most assuredly he will have 
his reward for his humane and pious efforts. 


-_--_ 


A GOOD OnE! 
Our friend Swaim, of the “Greensboro (N.C.) 
Patriot”, thus quizzes the Legislature of that 
State, relative to one of its recent acts:— 


“Sheriff Bill. The bill to vest the rights of 
electing sheriffs in the free white men of the 
State, hasbecome alaw. A motion was made 
to strike out the word ‘‘twhite” in the title; but it 
was lost, 93 to 36. Wecannot well see what 
business that pretty little word, “white,” has in 
any part of the bill. We think the Legislature 
would be detained at least a fortnight in draw- 
ing a line of distinction between white & colored!” 


eae 


MARYLAND ELECTION. 

A distant correspondent wishes to know wheth- 
er the anti-slavery party in Baltimore has deter- 
mined to retire fromthe contest, in a political ca- 
pacity? Forthepresent year, ithas. Our friend 
D. Raymond, the only person possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications and at the same time a wil- 
lingness to act upon that principle, has removed 
to a distant part ofthe State. The great strife, 
relative to MEN, now absorbs every consider- 
ation. “Clay or Jackson”--—and “Jackson or 
Clay,” are the only watchwords now among our 
politicians. Considerations of a thousand times 
more importance have little weight with our friends 
at present!! But let us not despond:—they will 
think upon the subject of slavery again when 
Gen. Jackson returns to the hermitage. 


The author 








| 






THE AFRICAN COLONY. 

A vessel will shortly sail from Norfolk, for the 
African Colony; and it is stated in the African 
Repository that a number of slaves will be per- 
mitted to go out in said vessel, from Virginia 
and Maryland, A few will probably go from 
this city. Several free persons also are pre- 
paring for the voyage. : 








———, 


Corresponvence, 








For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


Mr. Epiror: Man isa being indued withan 
inherent love of liberty, which consists in the 
honor of directing his own actions, to the 
utmost latitude which is possible, without in- 
truding on the liberties of others. No passion 
has been more universally applauded, than a 
love of liberty, and no vice has been so univer 
sally condemned, as an indifference towards it. 
Liserry is stamped on our coins—Liserry or 
Dxarn is inscribed on our banners. For Liber- 
ty our fathers left their native soil. For Liber- 
ty they fought, and bled, and died. 

Liberty may be considered under various 

heads, but I shall take but two—political and 
personal. Political liberty consists in each 
man’s having a voice in the administration of 
government, being bound only by the will of 
the majority in a constitutional manner. 
that no man endures a law, to which he has not 
virtually consented, for he consents to abide b 
the acts of the majority, when they are consti- 
tutional. Some men prize this kind of :iberty, 
while others do not. Some cannot be happy 
without it, and some cannot be happy with it. 
It is, at least, a precarious blessing, and be- 
comes a curse, when conferred on those whoare 
not qualified to exercise it: yet, for this libert 
what rivers of blood have been shed! At the 
least infraction of it, thousands of swords leap 
from their scabbards, and brother slays his bro- 
ther, like the soldiers of Cadmus, until the liy- 
ing do not suffice to bury the dead. 
' Personal liberty consists in the power which 
every man has, or ought to have, over his own 
private actions, words and thoughts, so long as 
they do not interfere with the rights of others. 
It belongs to the whole human race, is unalien- 
able in its nature, and can be forfeited only by 
crime. But the forfeit cannot be entailed on 
posterity. In fact, in the language of the decla- 
ration of indpendence, ‘“‘ We hold these truths 
to be self evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.”” It is self-evident, that there can be no 
political liberty without personal liberty, for 
personal slavery includes political, as the great- 
er does the less. 

Personal liberty is essential to property; for 
what has a slave which he can call his own? If 
his body is not his, it is absurd to think that 
ony thing else can be. Personal liberty is es- 
sentialto happiness, but political liberty is not. 
Many nations prefer monarchy to republican- 
ism, and vive up political liberty, for the sake 
of personal security. Nor is political liberty 
essential to our form of government. A repub- 


lie is often more despotic than a monarchy.— 
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The mob of Athens was more cruel than the 
thirty tyrants; and the mob of Syracuse than 
Dyonisius. In fact, political liberty is often a 
bare ens rationis, an ideal thing—a shadow 
without a substance—a name and nothing else. 


Yet for this liberty, or the bare name of it, 
how bravely do men fight. How many civil 
wars have desolated the finest countries! How 
often has man been a foe to his next neighbour! 
The son fights his own father; the brother shoots 
his brother. Members of the same church, who 
have sat down on the sabbath at the same table, 
to commemorate the love of their Redeemer, 
who died for his enemies, have, before the close 
of the week, embiued their hands in each others 
blood ! 


But personal liberty is quite another thing, 
and the loss of it is the greatest calamity which 
can befall an innocent man. The loser cannot 
breathe, but he feels the loss of it. He neither 
eats, drinks, nor sleeps, but he feels it, It 
haunts his dreams: it degrades his feelings: it 
blunts his intellect. It excites every malignant, 
revengeful passion. It sinks a man to a brute, 
or converts him to a demon. This is the na- 
tural effect when a freeman is made a slave.— 
The effect is but partial, when a man is born 
so. But, kind Providence has implanted in our 
nature a general principle, by which we sub- 
mit to evils, when they become inevitable.— 
Long habit inures us to misery, and it either 
blunts the sting, or deadens our sensibility to 
it. Were it not for this, there would not now 
be a slave on the face of the earth—all would, 
long since, have fallen in the struggle for liber- 
ty, or died of grief. 

Iknow something of slavery, for I have lived 
ina land of slaves, and have been, myself— 
may God forgive me—a slave owner. I know 
much of the heart sinking, debasing, soul-de- 
stroying qualities of slavery, though, undoubt- 
edly, I do not know all, and I need not repeat 
them; nor cannot describe them—imagination 
cannot reachthem. And yet,strange as it may 
appear to some, I would not take the life of a 
fellow creature, to secure my own liberty. 
Were there no other world but this—no state 
of existence beyond the grave—no king in hea- 
ven, to whom I owe unlimited allegiance—ne 
hell, to which my stab might send a poor sinful 
worm like myself—then, perhaps, I might—or, 
if did not take the life of my master, I might 
cheat him of his slave, and take myown. But, 
when I consider, that the Gospel is clear upon 
this point; and that we are not allowed to do 
evil that good may come; that we are to ren- 
der to no man evil for evil, or to revenge our- 
selves; that slaves are commanded to bo obe- 
dient to their masters; and, when I consider, 
that the liberty of a few short years, if procured 
by unlawful means; must be purchased with an 
eternity of misery—if not of my own misery; 
if, in seeking my liberty, I must sacrifice the 
lives of many innocent women and children—if 
I must send many a guilty soul to that place 
“where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched”’—I confess, that I would rather bear 
all the ills of slavery, until my Maker should 
call me to himself, than seek my liberty by in- 
surrection. 1 know, that the world will eall 
me mean, base, and cowardly, and all that: but 
I care not. Thank God, I have moral courage 
enough, not to fear the scorn of the world. 

Bat, if a manought not to take the sword for 








his own personal liberty, how much less for 
political liberty, which is no more to be weigh- 
ed against the other, than a feather against a 
mountain. In what a dilemma are those plac- 
ed, who claim ‘‘the holy right of insurrection,” 
as they call it, for themselves, when their po- 
litical liberty is in danger, but deny it to others, 
who are oppressed by personal and political 
slavery together!—as though the increase of the 
evil annihilated it! What a wonderful absurdity 
are not men guilty of! It would be absolutely 
incredible, were it not that we have constant 
demonstration of it. Nay, the same men—iden- 
tically the same men who would, orrather who 
have, shouldered the musket and swung the 
knapsack to oppose the liberty of others—to 
march and fight against personal liberty, have 
also fought and died in defence of political lib- 
erty. Ifamad attempts to take away our liber- 
ty, it is right, say they, to killhim, If another, 
whois a slave, attempt to obtain his own liber- 
ty, it is right to kill him too! Is this doing as 
we wonld be done by? And these men call 
themselves christians. I should like to know 
the chapter and verse, from which they derive 
the evidence of their christianity. No—the 
man, who claims the right of insurrection for 
himself and denies it to his slave, acknowledges 
only the right of the strongest, tramples on every 
law of God, and cannot be, to my apprehension, 
within the pale of the, christian chureh. Let 
such as call themselves christians, act consis 
tently, and either renuunce the right of insurrec- 
tion, or allow it to others—or, at least, let them 
go so far, as to do away all occasion for insur- 
rection. 

Suppose the slaves, ‘“‘not having the fear of 
God before their eyes,” should rebel against 
their masters, and a civil war should ensue; 
one side fighting for liberty the other for slave- 
ry, what part should that christian take whe 
approved of war for any consideration? 

Suppose some black Lafayette should arrive 
from Hayti, and should Jead on these slaves to 
victory, glory; liberty, and independence, and, 
being free, they should set about commemora- 
ting some great battle, in which they had killed 
a great number of whites, and should lay the 
foundation of a monument, such as has beem 
begun on Bunker-hill, and should send to the 
Boston ladies to help them to finish it, ought 
these ladies to contribute to “this beneficent 
object,” as the Bunker-hill monument has beea 
called by one of our christian newspapers? _ 

I wish some of your correspondents—if you 
have any who approye of war and condemn 
slavery—wouwd auswer these qnestions, and 
give their reasons-~-scripture reasons. And I 
wish, also, some one, whoapproves of both war 
and slavery, would answer them, with or with» 
out scripture. ConsisTENCT- 

Minot, Maine, June “th, 1830, 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Mr. Lunpy:— : 
If you think the following correspon- 
dence worthy your attention, it is at your 
disposal. S. R. J. 
Western Virginia, 1850. 
EXTRACT OF ALETTERFROMA FRIEND. 
“I am sorry to know that you oppose 
African, or rather American slavery. I 
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admit that slavery is a great and growing 

, evil—that it ought to be, and ultimately 
must be,abolished—but { do not see that 
you, or any other person, can [now] 
do any thingto effect thisgreatend. The 
people of the United States are not prepar- 
ed to receive any thing on this subject, 
much less to act in the cause; and with- 
out the assistance of the majority of the 
people, what can you co? Moreover, if 

‘you had the power, or the people had the 
will, to abolish slavery, it would not be 
expedient now. It would seem to me 
but little less than madness to set afloat 
such a large mass of ignorance at once. 
I would prefer perpetual slavery to this. 
If we cannot educate them first, let us ne- 
ver liberate them. Ishculd be pleased 
to see you turn your attention this way— 
“Cleanse the fountain if you would have 
the stream run clear.”” But I weary you 
with my objections.” 


REPLY. 


Dear Sir—Your observations upon 
the subject of slavery seem to be predica- 
ted upona mistaken view of it. Ifslave- 
-ry be an evil, (and that it is, “all nature 
cries aloudthrough all her works,” which 
‘you admit,) the sooner we get clear of it, 
the better. It is not our province to rea- 
son whether we shall obey the commands 


of justice, Or not—but it is our bounden ¢ 


duty and highprivilege to comply imme- 
diately, reckless of consequences. Justice 
is a sure paymaster. If we obey, our re- 
ward is certainto be peace and happiness; 
but if not, vice takes the throne, and re- 
wardsus with misery. ‘There is no medi- 
um here. What is not virtue must be 
vice—and that which is not justice must 
be injustice. We must be on one side 
or the other. To-day is the only time 
we are certain of.—therefore [ would say: 


Defer not till to-morrow to be justand wise.— 
Alas! to-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise! 


Remember that individuals compose 
the nation, and that it is by the combined 
efforts of a few individualsthat the great- 
est reformations are achieved. Every 
thing must havea beginning, abeginner, & 
a supporter; and in order to accomplish 
any end we must take a decided stand. 
Must I abandon thisstand, merely because 
you think that I can do nothing? Verily, 
friend, if all were as scrupulous of trying 
their strength as you seem to be, we should 
not have many mighty men engaged in 
this or any other cause. But I can assure 
you that, if the advocates of Emancipation 


were to act inconcert, slavery could be 
immediately abolished, great as you sup- 
pose the task; and I now call upon every 
philanthropist to be up and doing, while 
it is called to-day. Dispute no longer 
about modes, &c. 


For modes and forms, let graceless bigots fight; 
That can’t be wrong which Justice says is right. 


Consult not expediency; but DO JUS- 
TICE. This expedient philanthropy is 
lame; or, rather, is no philanthropy at all. 
“Canst thou, and honor’d with achristian name, 
Buy what is woman born, and feel no shame?— 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed? 
So may the ruffian, who with ghastly glide, 
Dagger in hand, steals close to your bed side 
Not he, but hisimmergence fore’d the door— 
He found it [inexpedient| to be poor!” 
You are certainly mistaken in saying 
that the people are not preparedto accept 
any thing on this subject. But if it were 
so, the greater would be the necessity of 
my exertions. 

Your fearsabout setting afloat so large 
a mass of ignorance at once, and of all 
the direful consequences attending such 
a measure, are butthe bug-bears of a dis- 
ordered imagination. ‘These evils have 
no existence, except in the brains of a 
few expedient philanthropists. 1 know 


ry real or imaginary barrier to the im- 
mediate and complete emancipation of 
every slave in this free eountry. 

You may as well attempt to cleanseas 
impure fountain by purifying the water 
inthe stream, asattemptto educate slaves. 
Make them free, and education, with all 
its concomitant blessings, will naturally 
follow. There issuch a strange conne%- 
ion between the body and the mind, that 
where the one is oppressed, the other can- 
not prosper. This is no where better 
proven than in the subject under consi: 
eration. ‘There are some exceptions t0 
all general rules. 

1 beg of you to reconsider this subject. 
Commence at the fountain, and purilf 
your own actions in relation to it. Come 
out from among the Ezpedients, and obe} 
God, rather than the false philosophy o 
erring man. 

Yours, Respectfully. 
S. R. Js 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

' TO THE PUBLICK. 5 
Having placed myself before the Pul- 
lic, in my advertisement of “An offer !@ 








that a safe remedy can be found for eve- | 


purchase the freedom of female slaves @ 
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acertain age from their owners, who might | Giver of every good and perfect gift—that 


be willing for a moderate price to grant 
thesame,” I consider it dueto the publick, 
as well as to myself, tomake known how 
far this has been operative. And with 
feelings the most acute, and prostrate to 
the dust, candour obliges meto. declare 
it has totally failed,—there having been 
(after six weeks notification) but ONE 
application tosell,and that one, after agree- 
ing to take my price, withdrew! Thus, it 
appears evident, that slaveholders are not 
ready or willing to meet an offer of this 
kind. Perhaps this in part may arise 
from the obscurity of the individual offer- 
ing,or his low price. From whatever cause 
it may be, he has to regret that this his fa~ 
yourite scheme has proved abortive. His 
hopes led him to expect from the humani- 
ty of slaveholders (a way being opened to 
them to exercise it) and the liberality of a 
humane and generous publick,who detests 
the slave system—a fund would have been 
provided for the purchase ofevery female 
slave in the city of Baltimore, during the 
years of her fecundity—being met with 
a correspondent feeling on the part of the 
slave holder.—This hope, alas! is not 
verified.—War against the unborn infant, 
against the helples innocent, is still to be 
continued. What crime have they been 
guilty of, thus to be doomed to iremedi- 
able slavery, and human nature and the 
best feelings of the human heart to be out- 
raged, in the continuance of this greatest 
of all moral evils? 

In. conclusion, I would ask, what heart 
would not pulsate more pleasurably, in 
the view of no more slaves being born in 
our fair city of Baltimore? Now this is in 
the reach of the humane and generous. 
A plan in successful operation, similiar 
to the one that has been offered, would do 
it in twelve months.—Any plan that may 
be suggested, or association formed, hav- 
ing for its object the emancipation of my 
species, shall have my free, full, gratuitous 
support: and this offer is not made from 
the feelings of the moment.—They have 
been mine more than thirty years. 

Tuomas Crust. 

Baltimore 29th September, 1830. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
_ “Sanctify,we beseech thee O Lord! these pro- 


duetions to our use and ourselves to thy service, 


through Christ our Lord, amen.” 

The man who uses this petition, tells 
usthat the blessings which he enjoys ema- 
nated from the unmerited bounty of the 


—— 
— 


so far as his agency is concerned in the 
acquisition ofthese blessings, he has wron- 
ged no man—he has been’ honest to Ihe 


| best of his knowledge—he has violated’ 


no law of the great Eternal, to whom he 
returns thanks for what he possesses and 
enjoys. 

Now asit will be conceded that none . 
have aright to usethis prayer who have 
obtained the blessings, embraced in the 
above petition, in contravention of the 
laws of justice and humanity, we should 
like to know how it is that the slavehol- 
der can stand up at his table, (ashe fre- 
quently does,) seeing before him the “pro- . 
ductions” of unrewarded toil—*produc- 
itons” wrested from the possession of 
their rightful owners, and this at the ex- 
pense of their comfort, convenience, and 
happiness:—how is it that while he has 
before his eyes the ill-gotten fruit of 
the poor African’s sweat and toil, and 
hears the heart sickening cries of the la- 
borer who has “reaped down his fields” 
as they ascend into the ears of the Lord 
of sabbaoth—how we ask can any man, 
thus circumstanced, look up to Heaven 
& pray: “Sanctify we beseech the O Lord, 
these productions to our use, and our- 
selves to thy service, through Christ our 
Lord, amen.” Surely he is not sensible. 
of the guilt he incurs, and the sin-aven- 
ging frowns of an angry God, which. at 
that moment rest upon his head. - Perhaps 
in palliation of his inconsistency, (to use 
the mildest term,) he tells us that he is 
frequently visited by ministers of the gos- 
pel, who, notwithstanding they are per- 
fectly aware of his condition, partake of 
the bounties of his table, and are not so 
conscientious as to refuse to implore the 
divine blessing upon that which they 
know is theproduction ofhis slaves. _ Are 
not such ministers either very ignorant, 
or very wicked? In either case their au- 
thority is too weak and contemptible to 
give validity to any question of morals 
or religion. Hew a minister of Jesus, 
ip the face of that religion which enjoins, 
“provide things honest in the sight of all 
men,” can stand at the table of a slave- 
holder and give his sanction to slavery, 
and then, with sincere heart, lift hishands 
and eyes to the God of justice, mercy, 
and truth, and beseech him to put the 
broad seal of his approbation upon the 
cruel system, is a thing of mysterious im- 








port to me! Ishudder at the contempla- 
I tion of the spectacle. . I repeat the inter- 
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rogation: Is not such an one either very || memoirs of one of the persons to whom it ally. 


ignorant, or very wicked? It must be the 
former. Ifhe utters this prayer with his 
conscience awakened to the guilt of the 
master, and his eyes enlightened asto the 
wrongs and sufferings of the slave, is it not 
a mercy that his tongue does not cleave 
to the roof of his mouth? 

_ I will conclude these remarks, by rela- 
ting an anecdote perfectly in point: 

“A man, possessing an uncommon de- 
gtee of piety, was, with his wife and sev- 
eral children, reduced to the lowest ebb 
of poverty, almost to astate of starvation. 
Through the influence of the enemy of 
souls, together with the constant solicita- 
tions of his numerous family, almost fam- 
ished for food, he was tempted one night, 
to take alamb out of the flock of a respec- 
table farmer in his neighbourhood. The 
lamb was brought home, killed, and part 
of it immediately dressed and brought 
upon the table; but when the poor temp- 
ted soul was about to ask a blessing upon 
it, Conscience did its office, and smote 
him: he looked at his hungry family, and 
eaid:—“How can I ask my God to bless 
that provision which I have feloniously 
taken from my neighbour? I will not 
partake of it, neither shall you; I will go 
and return the whole as it is, confessing 
my sin.’ He didso, and obtained the 
farmer’s pardon; and a gracious and faith- 
ful God in his kind providence, supplied 
him and his family that day and ever af- 
terwards.” ! 

Let every slaveholder, and every other 
man who is withholding justice from his 
“neighbour,” and who is in the habit of 
using this petition, “go and do likewise.” 

W. 








Biographical Stketehes. 








It was my intention to insert a sketch of the 
Life of Anthony Benezet in the present number 
.of the Genius of Universal Emancipation.— But 
1 founé much more difficulty than I had anticipa- 
ted, in condencing the memoirs before me, in 
erder to bring them within the limits which I 
have necessarily prescribed, and at the same 
time to give as general a view as possible of his 
multifarious labors in the good cause. Conse- 
quently, itis postponed forthe present. J, there- 
fore, embrace the opportunity to introduce the 
following brief notice of three other distinguished 
advocates of emancipation, who have recently 
passed from works to rewards. This article 
was received some months since; but, with ma- 


ny others, deferred for want of of room. A few 


. 


des, have already appeared in this work. With 
the proctedings of one of the others, relative to 
| the subject of emancipation, I have had very 
little acquaintance. 


I consider it due to the public that the labors 
of the late-Blias Hicks, in the cause of the abo- 
lition of slavery, should be more generally known 
than they are at present. A concise statement, 
more fully setting forth his views and proceed- 
ings in relation to this particular subject, will 
be cheerfully inserted in this department, if for- 
warded to the editor by some competent person. 
I take this occasion, also, to invite similar com- 
munications respecting any other distinguished 
advocates of the good cause, whose labors have 
been calculated to promote the important work. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


“The friends of Emancipation are invi- 
ted to put on their habiliments of mourn- 
ing. . The past year enrols upon the list 
of mortality three dedicated lobor ers ia 
‘ that interesting cause—T ownsend Hawks- 
hurst and Elias Hicks of Long Island, and 
James Jones of Tennessee. Their lives 
have been distinguished for a strict ob- 
servance of their solemn duties and 
faithful testimonies against the cruel sys- 
tem which has so long been sufferd to ex- 
ist in our otherwise enlightened country. 
They have labored not only by precept 
but by example; persevering through in- 
numerable difficulties, denying themselves 
many of the accustomed necessaries of 
life, and manifesting in their intercourse 
with men a zealous opposition to African 
Slavery. Butthey are now no more! 

And because it has pleasedinfinite wis- 
dom thus to remove from workstorewards 
these able advocates, will he suffer 
the effect of their labours to become ex- 
tinct and the cause of emancipation to 
fail? We believe it not; but we humbly 
implore, that the mantles of these Elijahs 
may rest upon the Elishas ofour day, even 
those whose years are yet few, and whose 
virtues are in embryo; and by a por- 
tion of that spirit which gave energy te 
their endeavors and crowned their la- 
bours with peace, will also bless the work 
in our yet feeble hands and enable us to 
dividethe waters of opposition before us, 
and assiduously move on in the important 
work of proclaiming liberty to the captive, 


though we may not so’ fully effect what 








plished, we Shall reapthe inestimable sat- 


we most ardently desire should be accom- 
[plished of “having done what we could.” 


and freedom to the oppressed.—And_ al 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 
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€3-The Lady, to whom the principal superin- 
tendence of this department has been heretofore 
confided, has not had it in her power to prepare 
any thing for this number. | Other matters, con- 
nected witha change of residence, have neces- 
sarily claimed her attention. The opportunity 
is embraced, however, to insert several articles 
from the very interesting papers recently forwar- 
ded to us by the Ladies Societies in England. 
The importance of these, we ‘hope, may com- 
pensate, in a measure, for the absence of origi- 
nal matter. 





_--- 


When we review the proceedings of our Fe- 
male friends in England, and:note the fervor and 
patriotic philanthropy which actuates them, we 
cannot fail to regret the supineness and mactivity 
that prevails amoug the Ladies on this side of 
the Atlantic. Inthe British dominions there are 
about eight or nine hundred thousand slaves. In 
these United States we have nearly two millions. 
The cruelties of the oppressive system are pret- 
ty much the same in the one case as in the 
other. The ultimate consequences are more awful 
in their aspect with us. Why,t\hen, are the Ladies 
in this country less active, less public-spirited, 
less enthusiastic, than their sisters in England? 
Is itbeeause the statesman of America have pro- 
essed the loudest in favor of universal emancipa- 
tion-—and will the Ladies of this Republie con- 
tent themselves with these professions? They 
are interested—deeply interested—in the issue of 
the great question. They have a perfect right, 
and it is their solemn duty, to attend to it. In 
Philadelphia, alone, have they done anything 
ofimportance in this great work. We knew that 
there are a sufficient number in Baltimore who 
are alive to the subject: Why do they not or- 
ganize a society, and do something to the pur- 
pose? They have patriotism, philanthropy, and 
talents; they lack nothing, but resolution, neces- 
sary to make a noble effort in the good cause. 
Are they waiting because their fathers, their 
brothers, or their hus!sands are idle? They 
should remember that in all purely philanthropic 
enterprises men seldom dead, but are sure to fol- 
low, when the example ‘is set by the other sex 








THIRD REPORT. 


Of the Ladies’ Association for Liverpool and its 


Neighborhood, in ail of the Cause of Negro 
Emancipation.—1830. 


Mrs. E. Cropper, Treasurer. | 
Miss Watxace, Secretary, 


Miss Buutey, Assistant rotary. 
_Commitiee. not. 
Miss M. Batle Miss Hodgson, Oxf’d St, 
Misses Bushel Miss Kay’ 
Mrs. Byrom Mrs. King 
Mrs. Carroll Miss Loftus 
Miss Clarke Mrs. Newton 


Mrs. ‘O’ Neill 

Miss Robson 

Mrs. W. Roscoe 

Miss Roscoe 

Miss E. Ryley 
Miss Tennant , 


Miss Cropper 
Miss Dodgson 
Miss Fisher 
Mrs. Forshaw 
Mrs. Flouriders 
Mrs. Harrison 
Miss Hodgson Miss M. Waterhouse, 
Miss A. Hodgson Miss Welch 


It is with feelings undamped by the little encou- 
ragement which the transactions Ofthe past year 
have afforded them, thatthe 'Committee of the 
Liverpoo. Lapres’ ANTI-SLAVERY ASssOCIATIOQN 
present to their Subscribers and the Public their 
third Annual Report. They have‘not to record 
any accession to their numbers, or any increase 
of their funds; but they continue to believe tha 
the cause in which they are engated’ is “one of 
justice, of humanity, and of religion; and 2 
such, they trust it must be the cause of the Most 
High, and that it will ultimately prosper. But 
tho their immediate operations have beén limit- 
ed, yet, intakinga wider field, and considering 
the aspect of the cause in thecountry generally, 
they find abundant reason to believe that a great- 
er spirit of inquiry is excited, and a stronger 
interest awakened. Some new features are 
discernable in the manner in whichthe subject 
is considered: slavery is beginning to be viewed 
through a different medium; it is seen more in 
the light of the gospel, and declared to be op- 
posed to its principles and its spirit. Another 
mark, not less obvious, is, that the odium of the 
coritinuancs of Slavery is nolonger confined to 
those immediately connected with it; but that, in 
a greater or less degree, the reproach belongs to 
all. The subject is brought home to individuals. 
It is not enough, in this day, to givea sigh tothe 
“wrongs of Africa,” and to the “bitter draught 
of Slavery.” Plans are suggested, and oppor- 
tunities’ afforded, by which sympathy may be 
practically evinced, and fruitless commiseration 
be exchanged for active exertion. Ladies’ So- 
cieties are forming for the pu of learning 
and ran correct information as to thereal 
nature and actual state of West Indian Slavery; 
and of pleading for the wives and mothers who 
dwell in its misserable bondage. However small 
the influence of such Societies singly, their com- 
bined result bégins to be acknowledged; and their 
efforts are felt in the sum of authentic informa- 
tion which they have assisted to diffuse. 

Is it too much to anticipate from these, and 
other indications of a more general attention 
to the subject, that there will not long remain 
that neutral ground which ignorance has hither- 
to preserved, and indifference been content to 
occupy? There isone obvious way in which in- 
dividual exertion may be felt; by the disuse of 
West Indian Sugar, it is in the power of British 
females to convince the Planters of the necessi- 
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ty for relinquishing the present system. 

The Committee earnestly solicit the co-opera- 
tion of all who are interested in the present or 
eternal welfare of their fellow-creatures; fully 
convinced that any who may be induced to join 
them will never, on a further investigation as to 
the claims of the negroes, find cause to regret 
having used exertions in their behalf. 

The contributions of the past year amount to 
£65 2s. 10d., of which, £50 has been remitted to 
the London Society. For the promotion of Ed- 
ucation, the sum of £22 2s. has been received, 
which, with the balance remaining on hand last 
year, has enabled the Commitee to remit £23 
to the Soviety for Negro Education. 

The Committee are aware how great is the 
disproportion between the means they have the 
power to employ, and the end they desire to see 
accomplished; yet, they earnestly appeal for the 
continuance of support, and entreat their fellow 
country women toremember that the wrongs and 
injuries of the Slaves, which first influenced them 
to stretch out a hand for their help, still remain 
unredressed—unchanged. The Sabbath, as a 
day ofrest and instruct!on, isstill withheld from 
them: the women subjected to degrading and 
unmercifnl treatment: whole families liable to 
entire and final separation, atthe will, or from 
the misfortunes, of the owners: and the sanctities 
and obligations of marriage unenforced; and, ac- 
cording to the existing laws, unenforcible. 

They would also remind those who still doubt 

that the sum of evil and the dereliction of vir- 
tuous and correct feelings, are greater in those 
countries where Slavery exists, than among our- 
selves; shat while in our own highly favoured, 
though too guilty metropolis, the woman who 
had, by harsh treatmient and unjust privation, 
occasioned the death of her apprentice, was fol- 
lowed. to the scaffold hy the execrations and 
groans of the populace; a!most at the same time, 
in one of our own colonies, the owners ofa 
Slave, whohad, by most shameless and atrocious 
cruelties, been guilty of her death, and who had, 
by more than ordinary West Indian justice, been 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment, were during 
their confinement visited by the most respecta- 
ble people on the island; and a memorial was 
even sent up to the British Parliament for a re- 
peal ofthe harsh sentence, which subjected wel!- 
educated & “most humane” people to the rigour 
of a fine, fora cruel and barbarous murder! 
Though far from applauding that spirit, which 
in the uninformed populace can exult in the 
sanguinary inflictions of the law, on even the 
most guilty offenders; yet the Committee cannot 
but think that these circumstances speak forci- 
bly as to the difference of feeling with which 
crimes, of in some degree equal magnitude, are 
viewed by the community of our country where 
freedom and justice preiie, and by the inhabi- 
tants of the other, where the rights of the many 
are sacrificed to the supposed interests of the 
few; and where the long continuance of injus- 
tice and oppression have extinguished all feelings 
of high minded and virtuous indignation towards 
the perpetrators of violence and crime. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
At a meeting of Ladies, held in Liverpool 
January 17th, ral carded following Resolutions 
ere proposed to:— 
3 ist That we form ourselves into, a Society 
for aiding the cause of Negro Emancipation, and 
for procuring the protection of the British laws 
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for all the African race who are living under 
British Dominion; and who, in 1826, are permit- 
ted by enlightened Christian Britain, to taste 
of whatever is most painful in the bitter cup of 
Slavery. 
2nd.—That all Ladies subscribing from five to 
twelve shillings and upwards yearly, be members 
of this Association; andthose who take bags, and 
obtain subscriptions, be entitled to receive, 
monthly, one copy of the Anti-Slavery Re porter, 
and Jamaica Gazettes occasionally. 
$rd.—That the business of this Society be con- 
ducted by a Treasurer, Secrataries, and a Com- 
mittee, five of whom shall be competent to act, 
and that the Treasurerand Secretaries be mem- 
bers of the Committee in virtue of their office, 
4th.—That the Committee shall meet, except 
in June July, August, and September, on the se- 
cond Wednesday in the month, at twelve o’clock, 
in the Bible Depository, Slater-street; and that 
there be an Annual Meeting of this Society, when 
the accounts shall be presented, the proceedings 
of the last year reported, and the Treasurer, Se- 
cretaries, and Committee chosen for the ensuing 
ear. 
5th.—That the membcrs of this Society be 
requested to encourage by their example, as well 
as by their influence, the use of the produce of 
free labour, in preference to that of slave labour. 
6th.—That it be the special business of the 
Committee to disseminate authentic information 
respecting the nature and baneful effect of the pre- 
sent system of Slavery prevailing in our West India 
Colonies; and that they are authorised (subject 
to the approval of a General Meeting) to adopt 
such further measures as shall appear to them 
to be calculated to forward the objects of this 
Institution. 
ith.—That this Society will continue its exer- 
tions in aid of the cause of Negro Emancipation, 
till the time may come when the unhappy chil- 
dren of Africa shallno longer be treated as beasts; 
no longer be bought and sold, and branded like 
cattle; and when the torturing and degrading 
eart-ship shall no longer fall on the persons of 
helpless Negro Slaves; and when every Negro 
mother, living under British Government, shall 
press a free-born infant to her bosom. 
8th.—That every lady who takesa bag and 
papers be earnestly requested not only to read, 
but to lend the papers to her subscribers in pre- 
ference to giving them, and that such ladies give 
the names and residences of their subscribers 
and donors in writing to the Secretaries at the 
nronthly meetings, that they may be inserted in 
a hook opened for that purpose. 
$th.—That the funds of this Society be ap- 
plied to the circulation of information, and for 
this purpose be remitted to the London Society. 
10th.—That the members of this Association, 
being fully aware of their own insufficiency to 
effect any adequate relief for 800,000 of their fel- 
low subjects, now languishing in miserable bon- 
dage, implore the assistance of the Father of the 
fatherless, and the Judge of the widow, the great 
Dispenser of Justice and Mercy, entreating Him, 
for his Son’s sake, to incline the hearts of eve- 
inhabitant of the British Dominions to 
em in every lawful means for their succor, 
and in praising Him for the progress that has 
been made in this great: Cause. 
(Resolved on the \4th of Febuary,) 
1lth.—That a separate fund for Negro Edu- 
cation be opened, and tle money received for 
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this purpose be remitted to the Treasurer of the 
London Ladies’ Negro Education Society, under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Beaufort. 











LITERARY. 








For the Genius of Universal Emaneipation. 
Mr Eprror. 
Looking over your paper, for May, last, my 





attention was attracted by the engraving of a 
young femaleslave in chains. 1 fancied that 
this poor sufferer had been forcibly separated 
fromfamily connexions, and all the human heart 
holds dear, and doomed by brutal avarice to 
grieve and pine in earthly loneliness. My reflec- 
tions elicited the following lines, which, if you 


think worthy a place in the G. U. E. are at your 
disposal. 


LINES, 


I've seen, though young, a gloomy cloud 
O’er my fair prospects thrown, 

I’ve mourned the lost and dearly loved, 
In sorrow, and alone. 


Thow’rt not alone, a still small voice 
Whispers that God is nigh, 

Thou’rt not alone, faint heart rejoice, 
There’s comfort from on high; 


And when dark clouds of sorrow come, 
Ill look for aid from thee; 

Thou art my aid, thou art my home, 

A resting place for me. 


We have received a pamphlet, from a Lady in 
England, containing the following dialogue, ac- 
companied by the interogation,—“Might not 
this be useful to urge American Ladies to form 
Anti-Slavery Asociations?” Wecopy it, andex- 
pect our female friends to furnish the answer. 


DIALOGUE» 
Between a Well-wisher and a Friend to the Slaves, 
in the British Colonies. 
BY A LADY. 
“I canna be fashed.”?' 


A. Ang youa member of the Laptes’ Anti- 
Stavery Society in this neighbournood? 

B. Oh no! I am not quite so quixotic. I am 
very sorry for the poor slaves; but I see much 
more suffering and poverty all around me than! 
can possibly relieve; and I am surprised that these 
ladies who certainly have not made their own 
neighborhood a paradise yet, should think it 
necessary to search out objects of charity on the 
other side of the globe. When there is no more 
misery to be found in England, it will be time 
enough in my opinion to go so far in search of 
sufferings to relieve; and I cannot help feeling 
inclined to answer the invitation of these enthu- 
siasts by the old saying, “Charity begins at 
home.” 

_A.T am quite content that Charity should be- 
Gin at home; and much as I admire and respect. 
the exertions now so generally making for the 
benet of strangers, I should never have pressed 
you or any one to join in them, however much 
I might wish you to do so, had these hapless 
negroes been left in the land of their fathers. 
They would then have been strangers, and enti- 
tled only to the strangers’ portion of help, what- 
ever that may be. But we have brought them 








{ to offend you, but I. must say, that when you, 


lish government have brought them to. English 
colonies, and therefore the charity. which begins 


at home camnot refuse to assist them. Gladly 
would they have continued to be strangers to us, 
but we have forced them by the most brutal vi- 
olence to become our fellow-subjects; and as their 
situation is more deplorable than that of any 
white persons who stand in the same relation 
to us, we should even on this ground (though 
it is not the only reason why their claim is most 
urgent) be particularly active and earnest in as- 
sisting them. 


B.I believe there isa great deal of exagger- 
ation in the shocking accounts given’ by the abol- 
itionists. 

A. It is easy to say so, but not very easy to 
see what interest they could have in exaggera- 
ting them; nor why they should venture to incur 
the enmity of so powerful a body as the West 
Indians and their numerous connexions without 
urgent cause. I do not ask you, however, to 
take for granted that their reports are true; I 
simply ask you not to take for granted that the 
are false, but to inquire and judge for yourself. 
I own itgave me pain to hear you so hastily treat 
the charges as exaggerated. 

B. Why should it give you pain? 

A. It gave me pain because 1 thought I per- 
ceived in your expression symtoms of the too pre- 
vailing disposition to take the oppressor’s part 
against the oppressed. I should be very sorry 


without investigation, refuse to believe a tale of 
wrongs which you are called onto help to redress, 
you are not acting as a Christian should. We 
are told to “do justly andto love mercy.” Do 
ouact so, when, in judging the cause of the 
ielpless, you take for granted that the strong 
man is in the right, and, without listening to the 
evidence, decide that the poor wretch who lies 
at his feet is not wronged ? 

B. But I am not refusing to listen to the evi- 
defce: I have lately been told by a gentleman 
who has been in the West Indies, and whothere- 
fore must know better what is the state of things 
there than these Anti-slavery gentlemen, (very 
few of whom he says have ever visited one of 
the Colonies,) that the situation of the slaves is 
not nearly so bad as it has been represented to 
be. 

A. All I ask is that you should read the ac- 
counts that are given, by competent witnesses ; 
and if you then find that the condition of the 
slaves is one of tolerable comfort, you may with 
an easy concience refuse to give yourself any 
more trouble about them. I believe I might 
safely ask you merely,to read the statements of 
the friends of slavery, and be sure of your ver- 
dict being against them; for their owa legal re- 
ports, gazettes, and other documents, furnish 
unanswerable proofs of the iniquity and misery 
produced by the existence of slavery. As for 
your friend who has been in the West Indies, 
don’t take his evidence for more than it is worth: 
ask him if he has observed the slaves when at 
work on the sugar plantations; if he has scen 
them when undergomg punishment; if he has 
followed them to the magistrates and courts of 
justice, andseen what redress they obtain when 
wronged; if he hasvisited the prisons and work- 
houses, and inquired for what offences and by 








home. Englishmen under the sanction ot the Eng- !! bour gad hours of repose: ifhe hasdone this and 


whose erders the slaves are there; if he has ex- 
amined their food, and counted their hours of la- 
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mueh more, and if he is a man of veracity, be- 
lieve his report; but if he hzs spent his time in 
feasting in the houses of the planters and receiy- 
ing their various civikities, and has only seen the 
slaves when the masters and overseers thought 


ger’s eye, then consider his report as of little 





worth. | 7 
B. Indeed, I never'thought of asking him what 





—~ ——— 7 seemed 
torn form you and sent. away where you would 
never see them more, what would you think of 
her who should say she was too much engaged 
|to try to save you and your offspring from such 
a dreadful fate? Bring such a heart-rending se- 
paration from all.your beloved children strong- 
ly to your mind, and will you then say that you 
have not time to try to save other women from it? 

B. Perhaps I ought not to say I have nottime 








opportunities he had had of seeing the,real state |} for it: I believe I could by giving up some em- 
of things, and I don’t well know whether he was |} ployment of no great consequence, find a few 
sufficiently interested about the welfare of the || minutes now and then which I might employ in 


slaves to take much pains to ascertain their real || that manner; but I really am not fit for 


y kind’ 


eondition; sd 1 own T ovight not to have said so | of business; I am: an invalid, and a person out 


decidedly ‘that the abolitionists were guilty of 
exaggeration. I assure you, I never. thought 
that there was no truth in their accounts, and I 
have always pitied the poor slayes very much. 
I detest slavery, and I hope 


I hope measures will be taken te prevent the 


it will some time or 
other be put an end to; and till it is, lam sure 


of health is not required to exert herself as 
much as if she were well. 

A. Noton this side. the Atlantic; but it is well 
you are not a negro slave: if you were, not on- 
ly would your plea be disregarded, unless. your 
illness were such as to be quite evident to the 
overseer’s unwilling eye, but you would be se- 


masters from ill-treating their slaves. But I |] verely;flogged, or put into the stocks or into 





ean’t-take any part in the business myself: atten- 
tion to my family is my first duty, and that ful-' 
ly occupies my time. 


prison for making it. Think of this being thé 
manner’in which pleas of sickness or infirmity 
are attended to when made by a slave, and you 


A. I'wish the slaves were allowed to devote |j Will surely from: sympathy feel more inclined 
a reasonable portion of their time to such atten- |j than stouter persons might be to help her. Re- 


tion. No doubt it'is your first duty; but’ family 
concerns cannot I think so completely occupy 


the poorest class,'as to form a conscientious ex~ 
cuse for not devoting a few minutes, now and 


then, to help any of her fellow-creatures whom 


she knows (or might know if she would attend 
to the subject) to be in urgent need of her as- 
sistance. But you, who'feel this duty to be so 
important, will surely be peculiarly anxious to 
help the poor slaves, when you hear that in the 
West Indies the most essential and most impor- 
tant of all the maternal! duties, if performed at 
any other time than the prescribed hours of the 
overseer, is an offence punished by cruel stripes 


member too that she is not like you, begging to 
be excused from the exertion of reading or 


| lending a few books, or speaking to a few neigh- 


bours, or giving@directions toa grocer, or trying 
to persuade a relative to promote a petition; but 
she is supplicating that she may, till she is bet- 
ter, rest from more severe labour than is ever 
performed by women in this country, and that 
in a tropical climate. Since you think indispo- 
sition a justifiable reason for not making a tri- 
fling exertion, you would, I conélude, consider 
pregnancy a very sufficient excuse for a relax- 
tion of even your ordinary and not very  fati- 
guing employment: what will you feel then when 
you hear that in the West Indies, this circum- 


onthe bare body of the unhappy mother. If » basa is not considered even asa reason for 


poor woman, thus maltreated because she had 
_—— to the cries of her hungry infant, and 

ad left her laborious task for a few minutes to 
suckle it, could ask you to draw the attention of 
those who are able to assist her to her case, 
would you have the conscience to reply—‘‘I can- 
not spare ten minutes from my family duties to 
plead your cause”’ For is it not true that if 
you did undertake this labour of mercy, you 
might leave your children with a nurse-maid who 
would take good care of them, and where you 
know that they would not suffer in any way 
from your absence while you attended to the 
callof humanity. But were youin the situation 
of a black slave you must be content to leave 
your babe with many others under the care of 
some old negro, or carry it on your back while 
laboriously toiling in the sun; and-in either case 
you must iet it (even though sickly) cry on in 
vain for the nourishment you would so gladly 
bestow on it; for should you permit yourself to 
be moved by the yearnings of maternal sympa- 
thy to still the piteous cry, you would be instant- 
ly punished by such’stripes on your naked flesh, 
as no person in England, of common humanity, 
could see inflicted on a horse, without indigna- 
tion and horror. Again, if you were liable at 


any hour. to have those. children, the love and 
care of whom so engross your feelings that you 
can hardly find room in your heart for a. little 
compassion—to have those tender little ones 


excusing the slave from the most barbarous mo- 
des of punishment, nor for allowing her such a 
relaxation from toil as is necessary to preserve 
the life of the unborn infant. Read Ijentre t 
you, (for I could not venture to tell you the 
particulars,) how pregnant women have been 
treated in some of our colonies. 

B: Oh, pray don’t ask me toread those horrid 
accounts; I can’t bear to do so indeed. 

A. Perhaps the Samaritan did not like better 
to look en bleeding wounds than you do to read 
of them; but if he had heen so delicate and (par- 
don me) so selfish as to turn away his eyes when 
he knew that a stranger was perishing for want 
of help, he would. not have gained the commen- 
dationof our Saviour, 

B. That is not a case in point: the Samaritan 
could not help the sufferer without going up tor 
him, and with his. own hands binding up his 
wounds; but if I felt well enough to do any thing 
for the slaves, and if I thought it was any part 
of my business, I could do it just as well from 
knowing that. they are oppressed and treated 
with cruelty, as if I made myself sick by read- 
ing the particular account of their sufferings. 


A. Alas! you have yourself shewn too plainly 
what is the efficacy of a vague general notion 
that the slaves are wronged and cruelly treated. 
Such a notion would hardly impel to sufficient 








exertion an active person who had particular 
dis inclination to’take a share in the work. But 
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you. who acknowledge yourself to be indolent 
and not willing to help in this cause, will most 
certainly not make all the exertions which you 
can and ought to make, if the sufferings you are 
desired to assist in relieving are not particularly 
impressed on your mind, . If they were,so, if you 
not merely knew that these poor women are suf- 
foring wronr. hut had their particular grievan- 


heureuse, cétte” terre rentermant en ele 1es 
constitutions chrétiennes et  républicaines, 
ou lon prétend atteindre ou plus haut. dégré 
des vertus religicuses, politiques et sociales, 
dans cette terre dis-je, un ouvrage  périodique 
défenseur de la sainte cause, ayant le courage 
de le faire d’une maniere ferme et énergique, est 
délaissé et comment? Par manque de support. 
Honte! Honte aux philantropes déclarés de 
cette génération! Is ont des mains pour trd- 
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vaillér;des langues pour plaider, des fonds ‘pour 
emploier a aucune entreprise queleorique,” soit 


que les faiseurs de projets aient bien caleulés — 


ou non pour eflecteur le desscin’ qn*ils ont en’ 
contemplation. Mais pendastqu’ils font haute- 
ment Wéloge de: tous les efforts que Ton’ fait 
son avanna Je oparid twins Ae- maton tion 
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s short, 
ng this 
A little 
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#ER OF A 
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T . was not 
though it 
> various 
e sugar. 
of slaves 
if, when 
any, are 
known to suffer thus, except those who become 


we aeau ahs — 


stupid and careless from exeess of toil, or other 
causes. Any candid person acquainted with the 
West India mode of converting the juice of the 
cane into sugar, will admit that it is an, easy 
matter for a substance, like this, to go through 
the whole process, in the way that it unquestion- 
ably did. 


The reader will make his or her own com- 
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feasting in the houses of the planters and receiv- || her who should say she was too much engaged 
ing their various civilities, and has only seen the || to try to save you and your offspring from such 
slaves when the masters and overseers thought || a dreadful fate? Bring such a heart-rending se- 


it expedient that they should be seen by a stran- |} paration from all-your beloved children strong- 








ger’s eye, then consider his report as of little |] ly to your mind, and will you then say that you 
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could see inflicted on a horse, without indigna- |] | A. Alas! you have yourself shewn too plainly 
tion and horror. Again, if you were liable at || what is the efficacy of a vague general — 
any hour. to have those» children, the love and |} that the slaves are wronged and cruelly treated. 
care of whom so.engross your feelings that you |} Such a notion would hardly impel to ve nema 
can hardly find room in your heart for a little || exertion an active person who had particular 

dis inclination to’take a share in the work. But 








compassion—to haye those tender little ones 
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you. who acknowledge yourself to be indolent 
and not willing to helpin this cause, will most 
certainly not make all the exertions which you 
can and ought to make, if the sufferings you are 
desired to assist in relieving are not particularly 
impressed on your mind, . If they were.so, if you 
not merely knew that these poor women are suf- 
fering wrong, but had their particular grievan- 
ces imprifted on your immagination, and thus 
really affecting your heart, you could not’say in 
imitation of some of whom St. James speaks, 
“Be ye no longer liable to be forever torn. from 
the arms of your children! Be ye allowed to suck- 
Je your babes unscourged!” and then smile on 
your own in peace. No; if you did not shut your 
eyes and ears against the recital of the grievous 
hardships endured by these fellow-creatures of 
yours, you could not content yourself, as so ma- 
ny do, with the expression of what sounds like 
a compassionate wish; but you would, like him 
who did not refuse to look on the wounds of the 
stranger, assist the helpless. sufferer,.or at least 
endeavour to do so., (Conclusion next month.) 


BRITISH SLAVERY. 


Whene’er to Afric’s shores I turn my eyes, 

Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt -arise: - 

I see, by more than Fancy’s mirror shown, 

The burning village and the blazing town: 

See'the dire victim torn from social life, 

The shrieking babe, the agonizing wife! 

She! wretch forlorn, is dragg’d by hostile hands 

To distant tyrants, sold to distant. lands: 

Transmitted miseries, and successive chains, 

The solesad heritage her child obtains! . 

F’en this last wretched boon their foes deny 

To live together, or together die. 

By felon hands, by one relentless stroke, 

See the fond links of feeling nature broke! 

The fibres twisting round a parent’s heart, 

Torn from their grasp, and bleeding as they part. 
’ Hannah More. 








Department Prancais. 
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LE “LIBERAL.” 

J’apprends avec beaucoup de regret que le 
“Liberal” récemment publié & la Nouvelle Or- 
léans, par Milo Mower, a discontinué son tra- 
vail par mangue de support- Ceci a été le sort 
de tous Jes ouvrages périodiques, excepté de 
celui du: “Genius of Universal Emancipation,” 
qui a été établi en Amerique dans la vue de pro- 
mulguer les doctrines de la justice et de la lib- 
erté universelle sans considérer le rang ou la 
couleur deshommes. Oui, dans cette terre bien 
heureuse, cette terre renfermant en elle ‘les 
constitutions _chrétiennes et — républicaines, 
ou lon prétend atteindre ou plus haut. dégré 
des vertus religieuses, politiques et sociales, 
dans cette terre dis-je, un ouvrage . périodique 
défenseur de la sainte cause, ayant le courage 
de le faire d’une maniere ferme et énergique, est 
délaissé et comment? Par manque de support. 
Honte! Honte aux philantropes déclarés de 
cette génération! Is ont des mains pour tra- 














vaillér;des langues pour plaider, des fonds ‘pour 
emploier a aucune entreprise queleonque, soit 


ou non pour effecteur le desscin qu’ils ont en’ 
contemplation. Mais pendaatqu’ils font haute- 
ment Véloge de tous les efforts que Von’ fait 
pour avancer le grand travail’de ‘réformation’ 
dans la seule maniere praticable, ils nont pas" 
esprit daider en fournissant les moyens néces-| 
saires pour son accomplissement. | 
Non. seulement. le philantrope. Mower a été 
dans la nécéssité de discontiuuer’sa publication 
par le besoin d’étre supporté, mais le: bras ‘san- 
glant de la persecution ¢’est aussi montré 4 nu’ 
pour le punir de sa patriotique dévotion pour la, 
cause sacrée de la justice! Ila été depuis peu 
emprisonné. sur l’accusation de circuler ceque 
les tirans des esclaves de Ja Louisiane se plai- 
sent & denommer “un pamphlet iricendiaire”’ 
parmi les gens de "couleur dela Nouvelle Or- 
léans. Nous apprenons que ce pamphlet n’était 
rien de plus qu’un appel au peuple pour suppor- 


ter sa publication avant que de la discontinuer. 


Sil possede la vigueur de faire face aux mone- 

crates des négres de la Nouvelle Orléans, aveo” 
cet air sévere et repoussant que notre jngo 

Brice et ses Suisses mignons ont pris gout. Ceci 

reste a savoir. Il faut espérer qu’en dernier 

ressort, il ‘triomiphéra dela malice et de ‘Ia ti- 

fannie de ces persécuteurs. 


‘ : . 








BLACK LIST. 








The “Black List,” for this month, is short, 
but pithy. The engravings, accompanying this 
number, were prepared especially for it. A little 
explanation of their design may be necessary. 

The first represents the Bnoxtw Fincer Or 4 
Suave. This was actually found in a cup of cof- 
fee, not long since, by one of the members of a 
family in this city! The bone was broken off 
near the second joint, and below that (together 
with the nail) it was perfect. The skin was not 
destroyed, but adhered closely to it, though it 
had undoubtedly passed through all the various 
process of boiling and manufacturing the sugar. 

We have often heard of the fingers of slaves 
being caught in the mills and broken off, when 
grinding the cane. Few peritaps, if any, are 
known to suffer thus, except those who become 
stupid and careless from exeess of toil, or other 
causes. Any candid person acquainted with the 
West India mode of converting the juiceof the’ 
cane into sugar, will admit that it is an easy 
matter for a substance, like this, to go through 
the whole process, in the way that it unquestion- 
ably did. 

The reader will make his or her own com- 
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ments upon the subject before us. We have 
never heard of either the breaking of limbs, in 
this way, northe cutting of backs in pieces with 
the cart-whip (as the system of slavery permits) 
where those who perform the labor of the coun- 
tryare free. Oppressors are demons, where ever 
they may be:—yes Demons!—They outrage hu- 
mane nature, by the usurpation of authority, and 


then practice every devilish cruelty to perpetuate 
and give it effect. 


The second engraving represents a young slave 
as Yokedand Chained, while at work in a cel- 
lar, in this city—(See G. U. E.—No. 3. vol. 11.) 
This:isa very common mode of punishment for 
running away. The Yoke is as frequently to be 
seen in Maryland, as the Clog is in Virginia and 
further south.—Both are fine comments on our 
christianity and republicanism!!! 
————— 


Selections. 








THE CONSUMERS OF WEST INDIA SUGAR 


THE SUPPORTERS OF WEST INDIA SLA- 
VERY. 


An attempt to shew that all persons who 
either condemn the injustice of holding 
innocent|British Subjects in a state of 


sacrifice of their lives occasioned by 
the culture of Sugar, are bound to ab- 
stain from the use of that article. 


*‘{ pass with haste by the coast of Africa, 
whence my mind turns with indignation at the 
abominable traffic inthe human species, from 
which a part of our countrymen dare to derive 
their most inauspicious wealth. Sugar, it has 
been said, would be dear if it were not worked 
by Blacks in the Western Islands; as ifthe most 
jaborious, the most dangerous works, were not 
earried on chiefly, in England, by freemen. In 
fact, they are so carried on with infinitely more 
advantage; for there is an alacrity in the con- 
sciousness of freedom, and a gloomy sullen in- 
dolence in a consciousness of slavery. Let Su- 
gar be as dear as it may, it is better to eat none— 
to cat honey, if sweetness only be palatable,—better 
to eat aloes or coloquintida, than to violate a prima- 
ry law of nature, impressed on every heart not im- 
brated by avarice; than rob one human creatwre of 
those eternal rights, of which no law upon earth can 
justly deprive him.”—“Had it been my good or 

ad fortune to have delivered, in the great As- 
sembly of Representatives, the sentiments which 
this bosom contains, I am sensible that my pub- 
lic course of speaking and voting must have 


Slavery, or who deprecate the ed by| 
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before the notice of the British Public, it 
would be altogether unnecessary to ad- 
duce many arguments to prove that there 
is no class of men whose condition is 
more calculated toexcite their commiser- 
ations; or whose situation calls more loud- 


ly on them for redress. Whether,on the 
one hand, we regard the gross injustice by 
which these miserable victims of British 
avarice have been consigned to their pre- 
sent condition, or, on the other hand, be- 
hold them in that condition, reduced to a 
level with the brutes——driven by the 
lash to uncompensated toil———_advertised 
for sale by public auction, and thus igno- 
minously disposed of “to the highest and 
best bidder:” and further, when we reflect 
that this isthe result,—not of their crimes, 
but of our own,—it surely must be admit- 
ted that the continuance ofsuch a bondage 
is afoul reproach to this-country, and a 
disgrace to the age in which it can be tel- 
erated. 


It is now indeed universally confessed, 
that our Negro Slaves have been deprived 
of their liberty by means the most atro- 
cious and unjust; the authors of their cap- 
tivity are regarded with abhorrence, and 


|t*eir names have come down to posterity 


loaded with the execrations of mankind. 
Butif the criminality of those who first de- 
prived their fellow creatures of liberty be 
thus great, it must be equally criminal to 
continue to withhold from them that lib- 
erty. To whom then does this guilt be- 
long? on whose account is this bondage 
continued? through whose instrumentality 
does it still receive its support? These 
are questions well deserving the serious 
attention of the people of this country, 
who with so much earnestness have de- 
nounced the evils of the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, who have so eloquently advoca- 
tedthe cause of its victims, and so unspar- 
ingly reproached the Planters and others 
the more immediate authors of their 
wrongs. And yet littleexamination may 
suffice to shew, that it isto ourselves these 
evils are mainly attributable; by us they 
have been and still are chiefly supported; 
and there has rarely been a case in which 


—_——_---— 





clashed, in a variety ofinstances, with my pri- 
vate obligations. The conflict ofinterfering du- 
ties constitutes, in my opinion, the nicest part 
of morality; on which, however, I have com- 
pletely formed my system, and trust that no 
views of interest will prevent my practice from 
coinciding with my theory.” 

Life of Sir William Jones, by Lord Teignmouth. 


In atempting at the present time to 
bring the case of our Colonial Bondmen 








practice has been so glaringly at variance 
with profession, or the connexion exis 
ting between cause and effect so totally 
disregarded. 


In Slavery it was that the slave trade 
had its origin: the market provided by the 
slave-holder furnished the direct incentive 
to all the crimes of a trade in slaves, and 
this market, it is obvious, was supported 
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and maintained by those, who consumed || vertheless constitute a capital felony if 


the produce of the slaves’ labor;-—by || perpetrated on foreigners on the coast of 
them, was man thus prompted to enslave || Africa. 


his fellow man, and by them and for them 
is he induced still to exact the gains of 
oppression, still to hold fast his unhal- 
lowed usurpation. Is it not then most 
palpably inconsistent in those who pro- 
test against the injustice and the guilt of 
slavery,and profess themselves anxious 
for its abolition, thus to contribute to its 
support by purchasing the produce of the 
slaves’ labor? Can they support the cause, 
and not be justly chargeable with the ef- 
fects resulting fromthatcause? Can they 
pay the price at which the liberty of their 
fellow creatures is withheld from them, 
and yet not be accessaries in depriving 
them of that liberty? Can they be ino- 
cent of promoting the lavish and enor- 
mous waste of life attendant on the cul- 
ture of sugar, while their money pays the 
drivers for urging the torturing lash, and 
compensates the slave owners for the loss 
of life which is thus occasioned? Most 
assuredly not. It isa truth which themost 
subtle sophistry cannot evade,—that the 
consumers of West India Sugar are abet- 
tors of the iniquitous means by which it 


To what then are we to attribute the 
prevailing inconsistency in the conduct 

of the people of this country? Chiefly, no 
doubt, to the powerful effects of habit, and 
a want of attention to the subject. Ac- 
customed, from early infancy, to the use of 
West India Sugar, it too generally hap~ 
pens, that the polluted means by which 
it is obtained, and the wretchedness which 
its use tends to perpetuate, are wholly 
disregarded. Asthereare, however, those 
who refuse to discontinue the consump- 
tion of such sugar, conceiving that its dis- 
use would be injurious to the slaves, it be- 
comes necessary briefly to examine this 
question. In this, or in any other free 
country, it is perfectly true thatan inerea- 
sed demand for an article enables laborers 
employed in producing it to obtain high~ 
er wages, and consequently to enjoy more 
comforts; whilst adiminution of the de- 
mand lowers his wages, and lessens his 
means of subsistence; and hence those 
who have not considered the subject, con- 
clude that the effect would be the same 
on the West India labourer: The differ- 


is produced, and the main upholders of || ence between the circumstances of the 


West India Slavery, with all its abomina- 
tions. 

The excellent observations which stand 
at the head of these remarks will doubt- 
less meet with universal approval, as re- 
spects their application to the slavetrade. 
Who is there that would not have rejoiced 
had West India Sugar never been con- 
sumed? Who istherethatdoes not unite 
with the sentiment, that it “is better to 


two classes of laborers, however, ren- 
ders the argument wholly inapplicable to 
the condition of the slave.—The free la- 
bourer, whenthe demand for labor increa- 
ses, demands, and can obtain better wa- 
ges; not so the West India slave; he re- 
ceives no wages; he is the absolute pro- 
perty of another, and dares not refuse to 
work; while the increased demand for the 
produce of his labor, and the higher price 








eat aloes or coloquintida, than to rob one || resulting from it, make it the interest of 
human being of those eternal rights, of || his master to exact more labor from him, 
which no Jaw upon earth can justly deprive || and consequently to increase the miser 


him? 


Who is there that, toobtain an ar- || ies of his lot. 


On the other hand, when 





ticle of luxury, would personally be guil- || the demand for the labor of the freeman 
ty of so great an outrage, or would even || falls off, he is obliged to take lower wages, 
dessire that it should be perpetrated on his || or is perhaps reduced to great distress; — 


account by others? 





Noone unquestion- || but under these circumstances, though 


ably: and yet wherein would the conduct | the labor of the slave may be reduced, and 
of such persons differ from that of those || he may even be thrown out of work, yet 
who now consume West India Sugar? || what can he possibly suffer by it? He can 
Do they not support a systemas unjust as || /ose no wages, since he receives none, 
the slave trade,—the original robbery? || neither can he lose his means of subsis- 
Nay, do they not support that system un- || tence, because (and this is a point which 
der which thousands of unoffending Brit- || ought always to be borne in mind) he ob- 
ish subjects are annually born to the sad || tains in most cases nearly his entire sub- 
inheritance of slavery, and from the mo-||sistence by cultivating a small portion of 
ment of theirbirth, arerobbed oftheir na- jj land allotted to him for that purpose; and 
tural rights—a robbery, which although }j certainly a decrease in the demand for 
committed on British subjects in the;jthe produce of the land, or a reduction in 
West Indies according to law, does ne-* its price, cannot have the effect of indu- 
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cing his master, to deprive the slave of any 

portion of the land set. apart for his sub- 

sistence, as he has himself less temptation 
than, ever to occupy it for his own profit; 
nor can we suppose he will deprive the 
slave, without any assignable reason for 
doing so, of the scanty portion of time 
which the law allows him for cultivating 
it,—of time now become less valuable 
than ever to himself. It would be ab- 
surd in the highest degree to suppose 
that he would do either, and we are in 
possession of conclusive evidence to the 
contrary; since, whenever the planter has 
been unable to continue the culture of su- 
gar, the condition of the Slaves has always 
improved, and their numbers have increa- 
sed. In several West India Islands,where 
the soil, either is naturally , poor, or has 
heen rendered so by along succession of 
exhausting crops, little or no sugar can 
now be raised. The proprietor of an es- 
tate in one of those islands is placed in 
the same situation as the proprietor of a 
sugar estate would be brought into by a 
cessation of the demand for sugar,—both 
being alike unable to employ their slaves 
profitably in raising it. Now it is found, 
that in these islands the slave population 
increases in numbers, (asatisfactory proof 
of an improvement in their condition,) 
while in those colonies where the great- 
est quantity of sugar can be raised, their 
numbers are always found to diminish. 
It appears by the Population Returns for 
a period of six years, from 1818 to 1824, 
(laid before Parliament in the Session of 
.1826-27*) that in the Bahamas, where no 
sugar is raised, the annual rate of increase 
is upwards of two per cent; in Barbadoes, 
where the annual quantity of sugar raised 
is only about 3 1-2 cwt. for each slave, 
the annual rate of increase is about one 
half per cent. In those colonies, on the 
contrary, where much sugar is raised the 
slaves always decrease; and the rate of 
decrease is, in general, .in proportion to 
the quantity of sugar produced. In De- 
merara, Where Scwt. _ of sugar is annual- 
tly raised for eachslave, the population de- 
creases at the rate ofnearly 2 percent.per 
annum; in Tobago, where, somewhat more 
than $ ewt. israis@d, at 22-1 percent.; and 
in Trinidad, where nearly 12 cwt. is rai- 
sed for each slave, the decrease is at the 
rate of nearly 3 per cent. ‘T'hus, in the 
course of six years,the cultivation of sugar 
has destroyed, in Demerara, 8574 slaves, 








"See Antislavery Reporter, No. 26—Vol. 2. 


or one ninth part of the whole slave pop~ 
ulation; in Tobago, 2207, or one seventh; 
andin Trinidad, 3868, ornearly one sixth; 
—a rate of decrease which, if univer- 


sal, would rapidly, depopulate the world!* 
(Conclusion in next number.) 





*As the destruction of slave life forms the 
most appalling feature in Colonial Slavery, it is 
nesessary to give some explanation respecting it, 
and also ofthe means by which the planters are 
enabled to afford such an enormous waste of 
their property. In the first place they are pro- 
tected in this market, against the competition 
of better, and less destructive systems, by high 
discriminating duties in their favor being laid on 
allother sugars. Secondly they receive a boun- 
ty on refined suger exported, which raises the 
price of all consumed inthis country, and puts 
about £600,000 per annum into their pockets. 
Now as the amount of the loss of slave life, or 
of any other outlay incurred in raising sugar, 
can be afforded in proportion to the increased 
price obtained for it, this sum of £600,000, it is 
evident, affords the planters the means of was- 
ting about a corresponding amount of slave life, 
and hence it has very appropriately been desig- 
nated, a bounty on cruelty. The case ofa man- 
ufacturer and his machinery in this country, is 
precisely analogous to that of the Planter (or 
manufacturer of sugar) and his human machine- 
ry inthe Colonies.—As the price of produce or 
goods as high, they are both alike enabled to give 
a higher price forthe machinery, and induced to 
employ it more, and thus to wear it out more 
rapidly. This murderous effect. of the bounty 
affords a strong additional reason for declining 
the use of sugar; as slavelifemay be emphatical- 
ly saidtoform a large proportion ofitscost. On 
comparing the quantity of sugar raised in De- 
marara from 181Sto 1824, with the amount of 
the value of slave life destroyed during the same 
period of time, it appears that the latter amounts 
to about one sixth part of the net value of the 
sugar!! Independently therefore of othercon- 
siderations, this article should. be singled out as 
peculiarly objectionable, being the main 
source of support to slavery, and of destruction to 
the slaves. ‘The following may be considered a 
pretty fair statement of the effects of sugar cul- 
tivation as carried on inour Colonies in destroy- 
ing or preverging the increase of population, 
during the period of six years above referred to. 

The total decrease of the Slaves it appears 
was 28,000; had they increased as they do in the 
Bahamas, or in the United States, oras the free 
blacks, in Jamaica, the increase: would have 
been 105,000 in that period. Now this added 
to the actual loss makes 133,000 in six years. If 
Slaves ate valued at £46 each, which appears 
to be the value by the amount of sales in differ- 
ent Islands, it will amouut: to 46,118,000; but 
this loss is more than repaid by . the bounty, 
which duringthe same period was £1,200,000, 
per annum, (it has since been reduced one half) 
making a total of £7,200,000. The beneficial 
effects of a diminished demand for sugar, in has - 
tening the abolition of slavery is strikingly exhib- 
ited in this statement. Every increase of the 
number of the Slaves rendering them less val- 
aable, they would at length become quite value- 
less as slaves, and hence their liberation would 
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rapidly take place. 
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